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Prayer for Students 


HILE the Spirit of God is not 

limited in His working to par- 
ticular times, the facts show that the 
winter season in the colleges and univer- 
sities has witnessed the conversion of 
more students than any other period of 
the academical year. This is doubtless 
due in part to the circumstance that in 
the winter there are fewer outside inter- 
ests to engage the attention of students 
and thus they can more readily be led to 
give serious thought to religious matters. 
One of the principal reasons, however, 
if not the first reason, is the fact that in 
the winter are held the various meetings 
leading up to and connected with the ob- 
servance of the Day of Prayer for stu- 
dents. Ever since the institution of this 
observance, in the early part of the cen- 
tury, Christian professors and others 
have traced a close and vital connection 
between such union of prayer for students 
and real revivals of religion among stu- 
dents. This is not strange. If prayer ts 
a mighty force, as Christ clearly taught, 
if it actually brings to bear upon the lives 
of men the power of God, this ts just what 
we should expect. Charles Finney used 
to maintain that a revival may be ex- 
pected in a community when there is a 
spirit of prayer in that community for a 
revival. 

The Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents, the call to the observance of which 
appeared in the last number of Tue In- 
TERCOLLEGIAN, falls this year as usual 
on the second Sunday of February. The 
leaders of the World’s Student Federa- 
tion and of the Student Association 
Movement recommend also that the day 


preceding and the day following be de- 
voted to special meetings. In case a col- 
lege prefers to employ a week day for 
its day of prayer, this plan will admit of 
such an arrangement and at the same 
time enable the students to unite in prayer 
and effort with the Christian students 
throughout the world. 

Associations in denominational col- 
leges are urged to observe the day ap- 
pointed by their respective denomina- 
tions. It is hoped that in addition to this 
they will also unite with the hundreds of 
student Associations of all lands in mak- 
ing the Universal Day of Prayer on Feb- 
ruary 11th a memorable day in the spirit- 
ual life of the student world. 

Let us not wait until the Day of Prayer 
before we begin to pray and to work. 
The power and results of that day will 
be in exact proportion to the prayer and 
efforts which precede it. If we wish large 
results then we must supply a large cause 
now. Some Associations need a spiritual 
momentum which is born only of many 
days of prayer. The greater the difficul- 
tics, apathy, coldness, and unbelief in the 
way of our work, the more imperative ts 
the need of our giving ourselves to pray- 
er. Prayer is the greatest talent which 
God has given to Christians. He has 
given it to us to be used. Everything es- 
sential to the spiritual life and efficiency 
of the Student Movement hinges on 
prayer. What right have we to leave un- 
appropriated or unapplied this mightiest 
force for the salvation and transforma- 
tion of men, and for energizing them to 
the work of extending Christ's Kingdom 
throughout the world. 





The Importance of Winning Students for Jesus Christ 


By Professor George S. Burroughs, Ph.D., LL.D., of Oberlin 


\ Y own college life closed a quarter 

of acentury ago. It seems scarce- 
ly possible. Those college scenes, friend- 
ships, and influences appear as of yester- 
day, so fresh in memory are they. Of 
this, however, | am sure. I can estimate 
the relative value, I can see the true pro- 
portion, of the things of those days much 
better now than I then could. Much that 
seemed very important to me then, while 
still seen to have been of value as a part 
of the influential whole, appears to-day of 
not nearly so great value in itself. Much 
again that I valued then only in part, I 
now see was of infinite importance, far 
beyond the estimate of those days. Could 
I again pass through that college life, 
what would I do? I would still support 


and take part in college athletics. I 
would still emphasize class spirit, and in- 
tensely enjoy personal friendships. I 
would still devote myself earnestly to 
literary culture in the voluntary student 


organization. I would still aim at high 
and broad scholarship for its own good 
sake. I would still honestly try to be a 
manly and useful Christian. But, I am 
confident that this last aim would stand 
in closer and more vital connection with 
those mentioned before it. It would also 
be placed in a much more prominent and 
weighty relative position in my judgment 
and practice. For since those days I have 
seen that all other college aims are best 
cherished in themselves, best conserved 
and furthered, when they are clearly 
known as means, and when this last aim is 
recognized’ as supremely the end of all. 
It is not theory Jesus is uttering when he 
says, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” He was 
giving expression to a universal law of 
human living, seen and verified in all 
kinds of human experience. Nowhere is 
it truer than in a man’s college experi- 
ence. So I say, I am glad because of 
what my college life, in all its varied ac- 
tivities, meant to me and accomplished 
for me, but I regret that I did not then 
see “the much more ” of possibility in it 
along all lines, had I only been more, and 


done more, as a Christian man. If I can- 
not live that life over again, perhaps I can 
help some other man who is now living it, 
by lifting him upon the shoulders of my 
experience, so that he and I together can 
see it the better, and he can live it the 
better because of the broader vision. 
Advisedly have I said, “had I only been 
more, and,done more, as a Christian 
man,” putting being and doing in the 
order of cause and effect. I did not in 
those college days realize that through 
the entire lifetime of my classmates, I 
should continue to be, to the very large 
number of them, just what and such as I 
was to them during those four years of 
our association together in the college 
life. I did not realize that a lifetime influ- 
ence of character, as well as a lifetime 
estimate of character, so far as my per- 
sonality in relation to theirs is concerned, 
was being fashioned by myself, for each 
of these men, during those few years. 
Why should it be so? I often ask. Why 
should it be, that for all my life, each one 
of these men is to be to me—as, there- 
fore, I must be to him—just what he then 
was? Continuously I find myself living 
with them back in those days, living with 
them as they were in those days. So they, 
in turn, must ever be living with me. 
Had I, in those past days, seen this, I 
could have been as real, as natural, as hu- 
man, as companionable, and yet have 
shown them more of my better—and my 
truer—self. I could have enabled them 
to see, for all these years, that I thought 
as much, for myself or for them, of a 
moral victory as I did of a class or col- 
lege triumph on the diamond or the 
track. I could have permitted them to 
know, for all these years, that develop- 
ment in inward character, for myself or 
for them, meant more to me than any 
literary triumph in the old literary hall. 
I could have so brought it about that 
every one of them should have more 
clearly and definitely realized, every day 
since we separated, that I knew that 
Christ-like habit and disposition were 
the crown and glory of scholarship, worth 
infinitely more to any man, for efficiency 
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and service in this life, than empty erudi- 
tion or intellectual shrewdness. I might 
have caused each to know, all this time, 
that for me the Christian religion is a 
friendship with real personality, unseen 
but not unknown, of which a true college 
friendship, both during the college days 
together, and also during the years that 
follow is one of the best illustrations. If 
I had been more, and done more, along 
these lines, during those four years, then 
had I been more and done more for, now, 
a quarter of a century since. I am won- 
dering whether my Christian brothers, 
now in college, can see this, even in some 
faint degree, as I do. I am wondering 
whether I can help them anticipate, in any 
measure, the insight as to these things 
that shall be theirs twenty-five years 
hence. 

I ask myself to-day, Why did I not then 
see what these classmates would be, and 
do, in their influence on the world, as I 
have since seen? We were boys together, 
and together we dreamed of great things. 
The realities that have come to us have 
been both less and greater than these 


dreams. Those boys could have made me 
a larger man. I in turn could have then 
influenced those whose influence to-day 
is far beyond what they anticipated for 
themselves. Scattered in life’s activities, 
these old classmates are powers—great 
powers. Perhaps they might have been 
greater powers—certainly I could have 
influenced the world better and more 
broadly through them—had I been and 
done more as a Christian man while in 
college. 

Was I too busy, then? With what? 
All the time there was I had, and some of 
it I wasted. Was I too fearful of being 
intrusive, then? I did not fear intrusive- 
ness along other lines. Did I think my 
inward life and theirs altogether a per- 
sonal matter, then? But even then the 
personal life I gave and took was the core 
of the experience of life. No, I did not 
then know as I know now, and as men in 
college now may know, the importance of 
winning students for Jesus Christ. It is 
life’s greatest work. No man can both 
postpone it and do it. Which do you 
choose, postponement or results? 


Why Should We Have College Revivals ?* 
By the late Professor W. S. Tyler, of Amherst College 


EVIVALS are in accordance with 

the analogy of nature, which has its 
seasons of revivification and rapid growth 
followed by seasons of ripening fruit and 
maturing strength. They are in harmony 
with the nature of man, who requires al- 
ternate seasons of activity and repose; of 
stirring labor and excitement on the one 
hand, and on the other of tranquil enjoy- 
ment and sober reflection; each in turn 
preparing the body and the mind for the 
other, and both in their due season im- 
parting health and vigor to the system, 
and conspiring to produce the largest 
possible results. Revivals accord espe- 
cially with the habits and spirit of the 
present age, which is an age of excite- 
ment, of division of labor, of associated 
feeling and action, of concentrated effort, 


* This argument and appeal, although writ- 
ten by Professor Tyler forty-five years ago, is 
not without its powerful message to Christian 
students and professors to-day. 


and hurried enterprise and rapid locomo- 
tion; and religion, if it is to keep pace at 
all with business or pleasure, or sin, must 
fall in more or less with the movements 
of men and things. Revivals of religion 
are peculiarly adapted to the constitution 
and the circumstances of young men in 
college—with their quick impulses and 
lively sympathies, their love of excitement 
and activity—the exciting and engrossing 
nature of their pursuits also, and the pe- 
culiar force of their temptations. Occu- 
pation and excitement are to them a ne- 
cessity. If they are not, at particular 
times, specially excited by the thoughts 
of religion, they will be always engrossed, 
if not by something hurtful, at least by 
something not so useful, not so impor- 
tant, not so essential to their temporal 
and eternal well-being. They are re- 
markably susceptible on this great sub- 
ject. Serious thoughts, anxious inquiry, 
and earnest prayer spread through a com- 
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munity of college students with the rapid- 
ity and the power of an electric shock. 
Every eye is open, every ear attentive, 
every conscience awake, every heart alive 
to this one engrossing interest. Dissipa- 
tion ceases, amusement is forgotten, the 
ball-ground and gymnasium even are for- 
saken, silence reigns through the rooms 
and halls, broken only by the voice of 
prayer. Now and then perhaps a num- 
ber band together for rioting and uproar, 
possibly to make sport of sacred things. 
But it is like the revelling of Belshazzar 
and his court over the sacred vessels of 
the house of the Lord; they see a hand- 
writing on the wall, and their knees smite 
together: the next day, they are found 
penitent and believing before the cross, 
and in a few years they are preaching the 
gospel in the far West, or publishing the 
glad tidings of salvation to the more re- 
mote nations of the East. In the course 
of two or three weeks, the conversions are 
counted by scores. Then the intense ex- 
citement gradually subsides. But the 
impressions are permanent; the fruit re- 
mains. Under proper instruction, and 
watch and care, the converts in college 
are fcund to hold out as well as any other 
congregation. Oh, if we could but take 
our Christian readers with us from room 
to room, and hall to hall, when such 
events are occurring, and let them wit- 
ness with their own eyes these thrilling 
scenes, and sympathize in their own 
hearts with these marvelous transforma- 
tions; or could we place them on some 
high vantage-ground, where they could 
not only take in at a glance the whole 
literary community, whether retired with- 
in their closets, or gathered in little circles 
for prayer and religious conference, or 
assembled in the house of God on the Sab- 
bath, but where they could also catch a 
glimpse of the future history of those 
converted youths, and trace the results of 
one such season of religious interest, then 
they could not withhold their prayers for 
revivals in colleges. 

Everything else in college is periodical. 
This is one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of college life. Why, then, 
should not special attention to the subject 
of personal religion be periodical? Class- 
es enter and leave every year. Why 


should they not be converted every year? 
Why should this not be distinctly contem- 
plated, expressly aimed at, and specially 
provided for, like all the other regular 
exercises and arrangements of the in- 
stitution? This would not be inconsistent 
with the design of such institutions, or 
conflict with the studies or literary at- 
tainments of the student. On the con- 
trary, it would harmonize with that de- 
sign; nay, more, it is due to that design: 
for colleges in their original plan and in- 
tention were meant to be religious insti- 
tutions. And it would greatly further the 
advancement of students in learning; for 
the principles and spirit of true religion 
are the surest guide, the strongest stimu- 
lus to the right use of time, to the best 
improvement of talents and opportunities, 
and to the most successful prosecution of 
all useful knowledge; insomuch, that not 
only theologians and reformers, but phi- 
losophers and scholars have indorsed the 
maxim: Sene orasse est bene stu- 
duisse ”’—To have prayed well, is to have 
studied well. 

Such a sympathetic attention to the 
subject of personal religion would fall in 
not only with the design, but with the gen- 
eral arrangements of a college. Every- 
thing else there is done by rule and sys- 
tem; everything else has its allotted time 
and place. Why should not the earliest 
suitable time, and the first proper place— 
why should not the best time and the best 
place in every vear be given to the great- 
est and best object, which, when assigned 
its proper time and place, furthers every 
other right aim, and secures every true 
interest? The whole economy of Nature 
and Providence is regulated by times and 
seasons. Why should it not be so with 
religion? There is a time to sow, and a 
time to reap; and these in Nature are an- 
nual. Why should it not be so in the 
church and the college? Why should any 
church entertain a prejudice against sys- 
tematic and periodical efforts to secure 
the revival of religion and the salvation 
of souls, while they have a time and a 
place, a period and a system, for every- 
thing else that they do, and do to any 
purpose? Above all, why should this 
prejudice be harbored in college, which 
involyes—which may almost be said to 
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consist in—a series of periodical action 
and repose, and in which, from its earliest 
establishment, it has always been intended 
that religion should hold the first place? 
Why, we ask again, should not every 
year witness a revival in college, and 
every class, as it enters on a new stad- 
ium, receive a fresh anointing from on 
high? 

We should pray for colleges’ because, 
in so doing, we pray for everything else. 
In the present members of our colleges, 
we have the future teachers and rulers of 
our nation—the professional men and 
men of influence of the coming genera- 
tion—the rising hope of our country, the 
church, and the world. In praying for 
them, therefore, we pray for our country 


8r 


in its magistrates, for the church in its 
ministers, for the world in its mission- 
aries, for every good cause in its future 
agents and representatives—for all the 
streams of influence in their fountain and 
source. If prayer is the lever that is to 
raise this fallen world, here, in our col- 
leges, is the place to apply it. If prayer is 
the engine that is to put in motion the 
whole train of redeeming influences, here 
is the point to which it should be attached. 
If prayer is the conductor, which is to 
convey divine influences from heaven to 
earth, these are the summits where espe- 
cially it should be set up, and whence 
those influences will spread, like the elec- 
tric fluid, through all the ranks and de- 
partments of society. 


Yearning for Men 


By Fred. Merrifield, University of Chicago 


O one can study the life of Jesus 

carefully and not be profoundly 
impressed with His view of the world’s 
needy condition. The Son of Man was 
positive that a world of men had an in- 
describable longing after something or 
somebody they could not find; He was 
just as sure that the teachers of His day 
were not at all satisfying this need. But 
throughout the quiet years of His early 
manhood, the consciousness that God had 


put into His possession certain good news - 


that would fulfill every lofty human de- 
sire and would draw out from men the 
best there was in them, so laid hold of His 
whole being that it is no wonder His mes- 
sage fairly burned within Him for utter- 
ance. The terrible earnestness with 
which He so thoroughly evangelized the 
little country to which He confined His 
labors; the eagerness with which he 
sought out, man by man, the few to whom 
He could entrust the all-important news ; 
His labors; the eagerness with which He 
taught them His principles of truth as 
they were able to bear them; and the 
emphatic way in which He urged these 
men to push forward in the good work— 
all go to prove the unspeakable longing 
He had to.help men, and the determina- 


tion which was in His mind that every 
man should have a chance to hear the 
joyful words of life. 

May we not therefore conclude that 
the Lord has the same feelings to-day 
for college men with their many tempta- 
tions and perplexities? Surely the signs 
of quickening which follow so closely 
upon the prayers and work of His devoted 
followers are sufficient evidence that in 
His sympathies, also, Jesus Christ is the 
same to-day as of old. If the yearning 
which we sometimes have for our fellow- 
students may be called intense, how much 
greater must be the intensity of feeling 
with which He regards them. 

Let us tremble, and yet rejoice, that 
through us the Lord wishes to make 
known His good will, His surpassing love, 
tomen! It was a praying Peter who was 
sent to save a praying Cornelius. But it 
was a yearning God who saw them both 
and brought them together. We would 
probably be amazed if we knew how many 
fellows in our colleges were secretly de- 
siring higher standards of living. And 
God has His heart set on every lost man 
of them. Why not enter, to our utmost, 
into His yearning? Why not be habitu- 
ally in an attitude such as will encourage 
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Him to use us? Then the years of our 
college life will be years of fruitfulness ; 
and as we leave Alma Mater we shall be 


able to say from thankful hearts, “ I came 
without gainsaying when I was sent for. 
What hath God wrought!” 


The Great Need of the Associations 


By Paul Dwight Moody, Yale 


HE great need of Student Associa- 

tions is for men who are willing and 
ready to talk to their non-Christian class- 
mates about their souls. There are al- 
ways those who are prepared to give 
their comrades that are living fast lives 
advice to “ brace up,” and not to “ queer ” 
themselves, but when it comes to speak- 
ing directly about their souls—the one 
really important matter in the whole 
world—the men who have the courage 
are few. 

There is no better place for doing this 
than at college, where certain studies, like 
ethics, force thinking men to face the 
question of right and wrong, and ask 
themselves how they can be made clean 
and be kept clean. Moreover, at college 
there are influences which they can never 
altogether escape. Nor is it likely that 
they will ever again be so susceptible, for 
the heat of sin hardens men s hearts as the 
heat of the sun does clay. : 

The benefits of personal work are two- 
fold. No man can be better used of God 
than in turning another from indifference 
or sin to Jesus Christ. But, considering 
it from the standpoint of the Christian, 
there is nothing which keeps his life so 
clean and so much in touch with his Mas- 
ter as a constant effort to bring men to 


Christ. Nor is there anything which will 
bring such joy into his own life as to 
know that God has used him in the saving 
of a friend. 

The requisites to helping men in this 
way are few and simple. One must, 
first of all, have and be prompted by the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. If he approaches 
a man with any other motive in his heart 
than was in the heart of the Saviour, his 
efforts will be in vain. This Spirit of 
Jesus Christ it is which will also keep our 
lives spotless, and unless our hands and 
hearts are clean, men will turn from us 
with disgust when we stand as servants 
of the pure Son of God. In addition to 
keeping our lives pure and our motives 
Christ-like, a knowledge of the Bible is 
essential, not necessarily a scholarly one, 
but one which will enable us to meet the 
arguments advanced, not for the sake of 
discussion, which is always to be avoided, 
but those rising from the perplexity of a 
mind truly seeking light. With all this, 
constant prayer is necessary, and without 
it everything will end in failure. Lastly, 


“If there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought 
I know through Thee the fault is mine.” 


Did More Students Become Christians Last Year than in the 
Preceding Year? 


N a number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
largely given over, as this number is, 

to the subject of spiritual awakenings in 
the colleges, it is fitting that there be set 
forth the progress made in the colleges 
of all lands in the supremely important 
work of leading students to accept Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and as Lord. The 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
very recently printed the annual report 


of the Christian activities of the Stu- 
dents of all lands, in a pamphlet entitled 
“ Survey of the Christian Student Move- 
ments of the World.” In soliciting these 
reports, one of the questions asked of the 
student leaders was as follows: “Is it 
your impression that a larger number of 
students were led to accept Christ as their 
personal Saviour during the past year 
than during the preceding year? If so, 
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what in your judgment have been the 

principal causes? If not, what seems to 

be the most satisfactory explanation?” 
Following are the answers given: 


American and Canadian Student 
Young _Men’s Christian Association: 
While the number of students who have 
been led to accept Christ as their personal 
Saviour has not been so large in the East- 
ern and Southern States as during the 
preceding year, there has been an increase 
in the number in the West. Taking the 
United States and Canada as a whole 
there has not been an increase. In the 
sections where there has been a decline it 
may be traced chiefly to neglect of pray- 
erful, persistent, studious personal work. 
On the other hand the increase of conver- 
sions in the West—in some respects the 
most difficult part of the field—has been 
due largely to the faithful personal deal- 
ing of believing Christian students with 
their unbelieving fellow-students. At 
one conference in the West the delegates 
of thirty universities and colleges re- 
ported that there had been six or more 
men led to Christ in each of their institu- 
tions; and it was also reported that in 
twenty-six of the thirty institutions the 
associations had _ personal workers’ 
groups, for the definite purpose of leading 
fellow-students to Christ through united 
study, prayer, and effort. 


American Student Young Women’s 
Christian Association: We cannot say 
whether or not a larger number of stu- 
dents have been led to accept Christ as 
their personal Saviour during the past 
year than in any other year. We have no 
statistics on this point to guide us ac- 
curately, and are unable to answer defi- 
nitely. Our impression is that a larger 
number of students have been led to con- 
sider a deeper life in Christ than in past 
years. The letters which come in to us 
from all over the country show that there 
is a very earnest spirit among college 
women and a deep awakening to their re- 
sponsibility and to God’s call to them. 


Australasian Student Christian Union: 
A larger number of students were led to 
accept Christ, as the result of personal 
work, than in any previous year. 


British College Christian Union: It 
may be safely said that, so far as we are 
aware, more students were led during the 
past year to accept Christ as their per- 
sonal Saviour than in the year previous. 
The largest ingathering took place at Ed- 
inburgh, where the results were in part 
the outcome of much prayer. 


College Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of China: The reported number 
of conversions resulting in a uniting with 
some church during the past year is nine- 
ty. This is considerably larger than the 
number reported last year, though in 
neither case are the figures probably com- 
plete. The deeper spiritual life of the as- 
sociations is probably the cause of the in- 
crease. 


Netherlands Christian Students’ Un- 
ion: As far as we can judge, more stu- 
dents have accepted Christ during the 
past year than before. The cause is to be 
found in the Bible circles. 


wiss Christian Students’ Association: 
We think that many students are being 
led, through the influence of the associa- 
tion, to consider more seriously their 
Christian®alling. It is easier to influence 
the gymnasium students than the older 
ones. 


German Christian Students’ Alliance: 
We know that a larger number of stu- 
dents by His grace were led to accept 
Christ as their personal Saviour during 
the past year than during the preceding 
year. Moreover, the spiritual life of 
many of our members has evidently been 
deepened so as to serve Christ better and 
to confess His name more boldly. With 
special thanks we report the compara- 
tively great number of students converted 
in Marburg, a fact due principally to the 
believing and earnest prayer of non- 
academic Christians. 


Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian 
Association of India and Ceylon—II, 
Ceylon: I do not think that a larger num- 
ber, if as many, students were led to ac- 
cept Christ during the past year than dur- 


ing the preceding year. I believe the 
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principal reasons for this are found in: 
(1) the lack of Christian zeal, due to neg- 
lect of Bible study; (2) the lack of sys- 
tematic effort ; (3) unconcern on the part 
of Christian teachers. Conversions in 
past years have been, for the most part, 
due to the sympathetic interest and efforts 
of the teachers. 


Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Union of Japan: It is our impres- 
sion that a larger number of students 
were led to accept Christ as Saviour dur- 
ing the past vear than during the preced- 
ing. Among the causes we might men- 
tion: Increased zeal in personal work 
growing out-of conferences; believing 
prayer, offered both in Japan and in other 
lands; special evangelistic services. 


Scandinavian University Christian 
Movement: In Finland only it is esti- 
mated that a larger number of students 
were led to accept Christ during the past 
year than during the preceding year. 


Students’ Christian Association of 
South Africa: More students have been 
led to Christ than in preceding years. 
This has been due to the work of our 
traveling secretaries, conferences at Stel- 
lenbosch and Graff Reinet, and to the 
special efforts at some centers to reach 
new students. 


Student Christian Movement in Mis- 
sion Lands: We have not sufficiently 
complete returns to enable us to state 
positively whether the number of students 
who have become Christians during the 
year has been larger or smaller than in 
preceding years. Revival interest in 
Asia Minor seems to have been more 
marked than usual. The greatest spirit- 
ual awakening in the Movement was in 
the college at Asyut, Egypt. As a result 
of the work of our Association there 
thirty-seven students were led to Christ. 
It is reported that twenty-five of this 
number are to become teachers in the gov- 
ernment schools, and that one has decided 
to devote his life to preaching the Gospel. 


The Secret of a Spiritual Awakening 


a 
3y the Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D. 


W E naturally turn to God’s Word to 
' find it. We find Isaiah catching 
a vision of the Lord in His holiness. It 
held him spell-bound until its power pos- 
sessed his soul. It emptied him of self. 
It convicted him of sin. It quickened in 
him the readiness to serve. Then he went 
out to his marvelous work for God and 
men. We find Paul catching a vision of 
the Christ, the glorified Lord. It trans- 
formed his soul. Like Isaiah, he sank 
into the dust in utter helplessness, in con- 
sciousness of sin and unworthiness; and 
like Isaiah, he cried out in readiness to 
serve. Paul and Isaiah both realized that 
in God’s plan every man is saved to serve. 
Not only so, but both Isaiah and Paul dis- 
covered that the only true happiness for a 
human soul must be found in that sphere 
of activity which unfolds the highest 
spiritual energies and possibilities. 

Sut what do we find? Young men 
whose ambitions are set upon other 


things than the highest and noblest. It 
was just so in the time of Christ. He 
found men seeking happiness by all sorts 
of devices, and found them failing to se- 
cure it. When He uttered the Sermon 
on the Mount, He said to men: “ You 
are seeking happiness; but are not find- 
ing it. I will tell you how to get it. I 
will give you the true philosophy of life.” 
The word translated “ blessed” in the 
Beatitudes, really means “happy,” and 
Christ is saying true happiness is found, 
not in the outward conditions of life, but 
in the inner heart-life. He connects this 
life with God’s personal relation with the 
soul. “ The pure in heart shall see God.” 
He moves on to discuss the reality of 
genuine religion, and the sham of so 
much that is simply “outward appear- 
ance”; and urges men not to be espe- 
cially concerned about earthly matters. 
Doubtless he saw what was working in 
the minds of his hearers. They were say- 
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ing: “Surely we must live! We must 
have some concern about what we eat and 
put on. We have responsibilities.” And 
Jesus anticipates the thought and says: 
“Of course there are certain matters 
which have place in our plans. Your 
Heavenly Father knows all about them. 
He will not forget you; but you are mak- 
ing these earthly matters too important. 
There is something higher. There is a 
first thing. There is the vital interest 
to an immortal soul. There is the su- 
preme quest in life. Scek first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things will be added.” 

When the young men and young wom- 
en of America come to see life in the light 
of this truth, one generation will suffice 
to transform the Church of Christ, and 
the next generation will behold such a 
forward movement in the world as has 
never been known in history. Paul had 
his ambitions once. His was an outlook 
of splendid progress, as men judged. 
Doubtless one looking upon him as he 
was chained to a Roman soldier, in his 
poverty receiving alms from his beloved 
Philippians, would have said “ What a 
failure!” But Paul looking back upon 
all that his worldly ambition once sought, 
said it was “ nothing,” as compared with 
his life in Jesus Christ and his hope of 
the resurrection of the dead. When our 
ambitions are summed up in seeking the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
first of all, so that everything else shall be 
made secondary to that, and shall be made 
subservient to that; then the breaking 
of a new spiritual day shall have dawned. 

Consider this supreme quest which 
Christ holds before us. We cannot sepa- 
rate the Kingdom of God from His 
righteousness; yet they stand for two 
parts of the one life. The Kingdom of 
God is the sphere where God’s will rules. 
The righteousness of God is the char- 
acter of God in the holiness of His nature. 
This word righteousness is the deepest 
word in all the realm of moral character. 
Grace itself takes on meaning because of 
the righteousness of God. Redemption is 
to the end that men shall be lifted out of 
sin into righteousness. The Kingdom of 
God is the realm where the will of God 
rules to the end that righteousness may 


have increasing place everywhere. Here 
we see the thought of Christ. We are to 
seek the righteousness of God in the re- 
generation and sanctification of the inner 
life of the soul; and we seek the King- 
dom of God in the expression of the inner 
character in all our conduct. Christ thus 
binds the whole life to God. Gain what 
you will of fame and name and pleasure ; 
if you have failed of the righteousness of 
God, then your life has not been worth 
living, and your life-record must be writ- 
ten: “ He was a failure as an immortal 
soul!’ Once measure the true meaning 
and value of life, and set your heart upon 
securing this highest development of 
your soul, and then make everything 
count to this end. To climb thus God- 
ward is the making of a life sublime, no 
matter where the spot of earth may be 
where it is lived. 

But to do this we must have the power 
of God given. It was up to this ambition 
that Christ had led His disciples, when He 
left them, and told them to tarry at Jeru- 
salem. It was because they were ready to 
be filled with God’s Spirit to live and to 
give of all their powers to the end that 
the Kingdom of God should come, that 
God filled them with His Holy Spirit. 
Just so to-day, the secret of a spiritual 
awakening is first of all catching a vision 
of what it means to live into Christ’s life 
and then fixing the whole soul upon seek- 
ing that life. Quickly there is certain to 
follow that waiting before God for the 
needed power, and that power is as cer- 
tain to come as the promise of God is sure. 
There will be a new searching of the 
Scriptures. There will be a new zeal in 
prayer. There will be a coming together, 
as in that upper room, with one mind, to 
pray fora new baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
and Pentecost will come again. What 
will the young men and young women of 
our colleges who read this article do, as 
they face the future? No life will ever 
rise above its aim. To be living is only 
the pedestal of life. It is everything for 
the vegetable to be alive; but that is only 
the beginning for a man. That lower 
life should differ from this higher one as 
the floating of a feather differs from the 
flight of an arrow to its mark. What shall 
be your purpose in life? What shall be 
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your supreme quest? What are you seek- 
ing first? What shall be first henceforth ? 
Make the answer as a soul who is to build 
a character for eternity. Make the deci- 
sion as a soul called of God to the high- 


Cultivation of the Spiritual 


Life 


est life and tire best. The blessedness of 
the fruit cannot be told. Nothing else 
will pay. Nothing else is really worth 
while. God help us to make the decision 
faithfully! 


an [Essential Factor in 


Maintaining Faith in the Word of God 
> 


By Dr. Wilbert W. White 


E often hear ardent hope expressed 
that from Egypt or Palestine, one 
of these days, may come indisputable, oc- 
ular evidence of the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the Bible. Would the orig- 
inal manuscripts, if found, put an end to 
controversy? The word was rejected as 
it came from the living lips of the Son of 
God. Would it be more likely to be ac- 
cepted if mounted under glass in some 
museum? Our Lord’s explanation of un- 
belief is too often overlooked in our time. 
“ Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice. For this cause ye hear 
not, because ye are not of God.” 

The trouble with sensuous proof of 
spiritual truth is that it does not last. In 
fact it does not prove while it does last. 
“ What doest thou for a sign that we may 
see and believe thee? What workest 
thou? Our fathers ate the manna in the 
wilderness.” The men who uttered these 
words had been supplied with food in a 
miraculous manner only the day before. 
It would require at least one miracle every 
day as great as feeding five thousand men 
with five barley loaves and two fishes to 
keep such people orthodox. Even this 
would not suffice, for on the next day 
they suggested that the feat of yesterday 
was only ordinary, and proposed a shower 
of loaves from the clouds. Such is the 
import of the words, “ Our fathers ate the 
manna. He gave them bread out 
of heaven.” 

Nor are intellectual processes alone 
sufficient for maintaining faith in the 
Word of God. Luther was once asked 
the secret of his clear exposition of 
Scripture. He replied, “It is very cer- 
tain that we cannot attain to the under- 
standing of Scripture by study or by in- 
tellect. Your first duty is to begin by 


prayer. Trust solely in God and in the in- 
fluence of His Spirit. Believe this on the 
word of a man who has had experience.” 

What of the committal of the main- 
tenance of one’s faith in the Word of God 
to authority? “I pay the priest a stated 
sum every year to take care of my re- 
ligion. I am too busy about other things 
to attend to it.” Such are the words of a 
well-known politician and business man. 
Our politician will assert that the Bible 
is infallible; but the faith about which we 
are thinking is not a blind, superstitious 
reverence for a book, neither is it ac- 
ceptance of the assertion of another that 
the Bible is the Word of God. 

Why is cultivation of the spiritual life 
an essential factor in maintaining faith in 
the Word of God? A moment’s thought 
about the true nature of faith and of the 
Word of God will make this evident. In 
the proposition at the head of this paper, 
the natural order is the exact reverse of 
the written one, and is as follows: “ The 
Word of .God—Faith—The Spiritual 
Life. Faith is the connecting link and 
belongs to both members. Faith is at 
once the root and offspring of the spirit- 
ual life. First comes the Word of God. 
Faith comes by hearing that Word, by 
which is meant more than hearing a suc- 
cession of words read from the book of 
God; more than reading the words one’s 
self; more than an intellectual apprehen- 
sion of their meaning; more than the gift 
of prophecy and all knowledge of criti- 
cism, history, and archeology. Faith in 
the Word of God does not exist where 
this Word, in the sense of the voice of 
God conveying the message of a real per- 
sonality, has not been heard. To have 
faith in God’s Word, even God who is 
Spirit must be perceived by the human 
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spirit. Spiritual truth must be discerned, 
not by hands and eyes and ears; not by 
mind, but by spirit. Where this has been 
done, and in proportion as it has been 
done, does faith in the Word of God ex- 
ist. 

You believe in the Bible, if you really 
do believe it, because it has found you. 
You believe only so much of the Bible as 
has found you; only so much as has con- 
veyed to your spirit the message of God; 
only so much as has manifested God to 
your inner vision, for the Word of God is 
the revelation of God. The following 
words have a significant application here: 
“ The world through its wisdom knew 
not God. For the things of God 
none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. 
; We received the spirit, which is of 
God, that we might know the things 
which are freely given to us by God. . . . 
The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God: for they are fool- 


ishness unto him, and he cannot know 
them, because they are spiritually ex- 
amined.” 

To do successful mining one must have 
not only a pick, but a lamp. The light in 
which God’s Word may be understood, 
and the means by which faith in the Bible 
may be maintained is the light of an eye 
single to the glory of God; the light of a 
heart purified by the hope of being like 
Jesus Christ and seeing Him as He is; the 
light of a life which is in the fellowship 
of the self-denial of the Master, and as a 
consequence is in fellowship with God. 
The prevalent unbelief of to-day is due, 
more than anything else, to the general 
refusal to take up the cross and follow 
Jesus. The title and text of one of F. W. 
Robertson’s sermons are suggestive here: 
“Obedience is the organ of spiritual 
knowledge;” “ He that is minded to do 
the will of God shall know of the teach- 
ing whether it be of God.” 


The Influence of Dwight L. Moody on the Student Movement 


By John R. Mott 


N the death of Dwight L. Moody the 
Christian Student Movement loses 
one of its greatest friends and promoters. 
Among no other class of men has his in- 
fluence been greater, more helpful, or 
more continuous than among students. 
He was one of the leading factors in the 
famous Princeton revival of 1876-77 out 
of which came the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association Movement 
of North America, the oldest and largest 
student movement of the world. 

When Mr. Wishard suggested the idea 
of the Mount Hermon Student Confer- 
ence, it was the invitation and co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Moody which made it a fact. 
As is well known, this memorable gather- 
ing of 1886 marked the beginning of the 
notable series of student conferences 
which have been convened at Northfield 
from year to year since. These confer- 
ences have steadily grown in size, power, 
and influence. As an outgrowth, similar 
conferences have been instituted at Lake 
Geneva, Asheville, and on the Pacific 
Coast. In response to Mr. Moody’s in- 


vitation students have come to the North- 
field meeting from nations in all parts of 
the world until it came to be designated 
properly as a world’s student conference. 
Through these delegates and through 
other influences the student conference 
idea has been transplanted to many lands 
until now not only in North America, but 
also in Great Britain, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Japan, China, and India nearly a score of 
similar conferences are held regularly 
and attended by thousands of Christian 
students who come together to be better 
prepared for leadership in work among 
their fellow-students and in the world. It 
would be difficult to overstate the mighty 
influence of these gatherings. From the 
Mount Hermon Conference proceeded 
the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. The truly wonderful 
progress of Bible study in the colleges 
during the past ten years is traceable to 
the Summer Conferences. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Moody the Northfield 
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Conference has been used of God to 
deepen the spiritual lives of a multitude 
of students and through them of the col- 
leges and universities. 

One of the largest services of Mr. 
Moody to the student world has been his 
work of evangelism. At Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, Edinburgh, Yale, Princeton, the 
University of Virginia, and at scores of 
other student centers, he has promoted 
spiritual awakenings, and his burning ap- 
peals have led large numbers of college 
men into the Christian life. Moreover, 
whe can measure his indirect influence 
through Professor Drummond and a 
score of other workers among  stu- 
dents ? 

His financial co-operation with the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has made possible not a few of its ad- 
vances. For example, he raised the funds 
which twice led to the enlargement of our 
secretarial force. It was his aid which 
enabled the Movement to arrange the 
helpful tour of Mr. J. E. K. Studd among 
the colleges in 1885-86. In the aggregate 
he has secured thousands of dollars for 
the intercollegiate work. 

Mr. Moody believed in the Student 
Movement from its very beginning. 
Only last summer he said to the writer: 
“TI consider the Association work in the 
colleges to be the most hopeful and im- 
portant work in the Church.” 

The secret of Mr. Moody’s influence 
with students may be traced to his un- 


compromising courage, to his aggressive 
wartare against sin, to his pertect hon- 
esty and frankness, to his rich sympathy 
and conquering love, to his whole-souled 
hospitality, to his matchless knowledge 
of the human heart, to his reality and ab- 
solute freedom from all cant, to his or- 
iginality in speech and in method, to his 
wonderful leadership, and, above all, to 
his abounding spiritual life which was 
pervaded and characterized by the love 
of Christ. 

In view of all these and other facts 
which attest the unique and commanding 
influence of Mr. Moody on students it 
was most appropriate that his body be 
laid to rest on Round Top—that spot 
which more than any other in all the 
wide world is associated in the minds of 
students and in the thought of the Church 
with the deepest, farthest reaching, and 
most inspiring influences connected with 
his lifeand work. The call of God taking 
him from us should come to the members 
of the Student Movement as a divine 
summons to perpetuate and greatly to 
extend his work. His last will and testa- 
ment to his own children, uttered but not 
written to them in the last moments of his 
life, gave them only work to do. This 
was equally his ambition and desire for 
the student brotherhood. In the words 
of Professor Drummond, writing to a 
friend after the death of one of their 
classmates, “ We must close up now and 
work hard.” 


All-Round Preparation for Foreign Missionary Service 


By the Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Secretary American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


N entering upon the discussion of this 
] subject, let us lay down two self-evi- 
dent, though oft-forgotten, propositions 
which are counterparts of each other: 
(1) When the Lord calls one to a par- 
ticular field and work, He does it with the 
expectation that the one called will pre- 
pare himself for that place and work. 
(2)The Lord calls no one to a work for 
which He does not give a sufficient time 
for adequate preparation. The question 
turns then upon what constitutes an 


adequate preparation for foreign mission- 
ary service. When this is clearly settled 
it will be easier to decide whether a call 
to this service has come, and if so, wheth- 
er the present preparation is sufficient. 
It is safe to declare that the old idea, 
“That all who are commendably devout 
and are ready to go abroad, are called 
into this work,” has long since been ex- 
ploded. There is no doubt that the Lord 
can prepare anyone for any part of His 
service, but the fact is, He does not do 
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it. The Lord calls, and the one receiving 
the call prepares himself with divine help 
to meet it. The question of preparation 
is as important as that of the call. 

It is of great moment that all volunteers 
settle clearly the question of a call, and 
at the same time be clear in their minds 
as to what constitutes adequate prepara- 
tion for the work to be done. Each in- 
dividual must decide for himself upon his 
knees alone with God, the question of the 
call to the mission fields abroad, but after 
that he must bestir himself to secure the 
necessary preparation. Better be ready 
to go and not receive a call than to be 
called and never get ready. 

Perhaps I can do no better than to di- 
rect attention to what is expected of the 
foreign missionary that each one may 
decide for himself what kind and how 
much preparation is imperative. 

1. To-day in nearly every foreign mis- 
sion field in the world, a missionary is an 
educator, a creator of literature in various 
languages, a preacher of the Gospel, an 
evangelist, an organizer of a new society, 
the personal representative of the best 
Christian civilization and life, a director 
of native forces in every kind of Chris- 
tian work, a foundation layer of future 
Christian institutions, and a multitude of 
other things besides. 

2. Missionaries are compelled to as- 
sume the position of leaders and direc- 
tors; even when they do not appear so to 
do, they must be able to wisely shape the 
Christian thoughts of the people and lead 
them into right methods of work. In 
most fields they have as their associates, 
well-educated native men and women, 
some of whom have taken university 
courses in Europe and the United States. 
Colleges and theological seminaries have 
been planted and are filled with native 
students who are not one whit behind 
in ambition, mental acumen, and intel- 
lectual ability the students in Ameri- 
can seminaries, colleges, and wuniversi- 
ties. The missionary must command the 
respect of such men and their native 
teachers so as to exercise the right in- 
fluence and leadership over them in mat- 
ters of education, religion, and in Chris- 
tian work. 

3. No missionary, except possibly the 
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physician, can select, before going to his 
field, any one department of work with 
the expectation that it will be possible for 
him to devote his energies to that alone. 
In every mission field conditions are li- 
able to sudden and extensive changes. 
Such changes are constantly taking place. 
Every missionary must be prepared to 
meet all emergencies and turn them so 
as to make them aid in the advancement 
of the Kingdom. No department of the 
work exists for any man or woman, but 
every missionary is at the front to do 
what needs to be done at that time, with- 
out reference to what he was sent out to 
do or what he wishes to do. Every mis- 
sionary is a minute man ready at a min- 
ute’s notice to undertake anything and 
make it count most for the kingdom. 

4. The name “ missionary” has come 
to have large significance among the peo- 
ple in most mission-fields. The sum of 
the virtues of all preceding missionaries 
are looked for in every new-comer. All 
that they have done, he is expected to be 
able to perform, and even more. It is im- 
portant that, so far as possible, these not 
unworthy expectations be met. The 
present generation of missionaries enters 
upon work whose foundation was laid by 
men of breadth, wisdom, and power. 
The conditions that surround the work 
are such that only those of the broadest, 
all-round training can meet the require- 
ments. 

I have mentioned but a few of the lead- 
ing reasons why candidates for mission- 
ary service should have the most com- 
plete training. The foreign missionary 
work is the broadest, all-round Christian 
work the world offers, and only broadly 
trained men can expect to make the great- 
est success in it. I have never seen a 
missionary, among the hundreds whom I 
have met, who gave the impression that 
he thought himself too broadly trained, 
while I have heard many of the best men 
and women express regrets that they had 
no more opportunities for obtaining for 
themselves a better mental and spiritual 
equipment for the work they must do. 
Medicine is about the only specialty mis-= 
sion work tolerates, and that department 
now calls for the college-trained physi- 
cian. It is expected that as soon as na- 
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tives can be trained in the medical profes- 
sion, the necessity for foreign doctors 
will practically cease. 

The foreign missionary of spiritual and 
mental power, with a thorough, all-round 
training, will never fail to find unlimited 
opportunity to use his every talent for the 
Master. He will always and everywhere 
make a place for himself and gain a hear- 
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ing for his message. He becomes an am- 
bassador for Christ, recognized even by 
multitudes who do not yet accept his 
preaching. This largest, broadest work 
to which the Lord calls His disciples, de- 
mands the consecration of the best Chris- 
tian talent, prepared for the service by 
the broadest training our best institutions 
can afford. 


Among the Students of Denmark 


By John R. Mott 


HE University of Copenhagen is the 

largest university of Scandinavia, 
and one of the most renowned on the Con- 
tinent. At the time of my visit it had 
a little over 2,000 students, of whom over 
500 were in the faculty of jurisprudence, 
nearly 500 in medicine, and over 400 in 
theology. The meetings conducted here 
constituted one of the most largely at- 
tended series of student religious meet- 
ings ever held on the Continent. During 
the entire eight days the student attend- 
ance ranged from 200 to 1,000, and one 
meeting open to the public was attended 
by 2,000. It was a notable fact that no 
matter what hall was taken it was always 
filled. In the three or four meetings open 
to all students the attendance was so large 
that many had to stand throughout the 
entire hour and a half or two hours that 
the meeting continued. 

The unusually large attendance and the 
sustained and growing interest seem all 
the more remarkable when we remember 
that Copenhagen presented almost ev- 
ery difficulty which was encountered in 
Sweden and Norway, in addition to the 
distractions of a large city. What was 
the secret of it all? I find it in a few 
simple yet important circumstances which 
might be paralleled in nearly all universi- 
ties, and were this always done larger re- 
sults would be achieved. First and fore- 
most there was one man, Count Moltke, 
who had a vision of the possibilities of a 
series of university meetings under the 
mighty influence of the Spirit, and who 
had both the faith and persevering work- 
ing capacity to face patiently and over- 
come prayerfully the many difficulties 


which always gather in the path of any 
really good work. Then this man and 
those associated with him, whom he in- 
spired with similar hope, planned and 
worked for large results. They not only 
expected great things from God, but at- 
tempted great things for Him. They did 
not simply guide on the past, and argue 
as some do, “ We have always been able 
to accommodate our meetings in this 
small chapel, why go to the trouble of get- 
ting that large concert hall?” Or, “ We 
have never gone to much expense in ad- 
vertising, why do so now?” In Copen- 
hagen the meetings as a rule were in 
places where students not already inter- 
ested would be most likely to go, as the 
attendance clearly showed. Much was 
made of printed advertising. It showed 
thought and generous though not ex- 
travagant use of money. The advertise- 
ments were always attractively printed, 
wisely varied, worded, and adapted, and 
properly distributed. In addition to us- 
ing the press, both secular and religious, 
not less than twenty-one separate pam- 
phlets, leaflets, sheets, and tickets were 
printed, and each had its specific purpose 
and its advantages. Another thing was 
done which can and ought always to be 
done. The forthcoming meetings were 
laid on the consciences of the most spirit- 
ual people not only in the city where the 
university was located, but also through- 
out Denmark. From sympathetic hearts 
and interested circles all over the land 
there went forth intercession on behalf of 
the work at Copenhagen. I soon found, 
therefore, that my mission was a matter 
of interest and concern to all classes. For 
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example, one day a poor mother from a 
village came to the city to see me and un- 
burden herself with tears on behalf of her 
only son, a student in the university, for 
whom she had been praying for years, 
and who she had heard by letter was un- 
der conviction as a result of the meetings. 
The next day I was summoned to the 
roval palace by the Crown Princess, who 
had learned of the meetings and who in 
the half hour’s conversation showed a 
deep interest in the student movement 
and gave assurance of her constant pray- 
ers. 

The meetings resulted in a real spiritual 
awakening. The number of students who 
came to me to talk over their temptations 
and religious difficulties increased as the 
meetings proceeded. The Scandinavian 
is much more diffident about speaking to 
another regarding his religious life and 
needs than is the American or British stu- 
dent. Add to this the fact that nearly all 
the interviews had to be carried on 
through interpreters, and it becomes all 
the more plain that nothing less than a 
real sense of sin and an honest desire to 
know Christ, as a result of the convicting 
and propulsive power of the Spirit of 
God, led these men to come to me and 
speak so freely and seriously. At the end 
of a meeting of unusual solemnity and 
searching power one night, I invited all 
men who had not known Jesus Christ as 
a personal Saviour and Lord, but who 
honestly wished to know Him thus, cost 
what it might, to meet me at ten o’clock 
the next night. After twenty-four hours 
of reflection and soul-struggle twenty-five 
men came. We were together until mid- 
night. It was a time of great openness 
of mipd and heart before God. [J tried 
to present Christ as clearly as possible. 
There was reason to believe before the 
Visit came to a close that a majority of 
these men, not to mention others, had 
committed their lives to Christ. 

In Copenhagen I was pleased to find 
eight student Bible circles as a result of 
the summer conferences. The missionary 
interest was also encouraging. When 


Donald Fraser organized the Volunteer 
Movement there about three years ago 
there was only one student expecting to 
be a missionary, whereas I had a helpful 
meeting with ten volunteers. So this uni- 
versity bids fair to continue to hold the 
primacy among Scandinavian universi- 
ties in point of missionary consecration. 
Within eleven years ten of its students 
have gone to the foreign field, or more 
than from any other northern university. 
They have also recently decided to un- 
dertake the support of one of their gradu- 
ates, Mr. L. P. Larsen, to work among the 
students of Madras, in connection with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Much of my time was devoted to help- 
ing form a strong Christian Association. 
It includes an adaptation of good features 
from the most successful student Associa- 
tions of different lands. It seeks to cul- 
tivate the whole range of Christian life 
and work in the university—concentrat- 
ing attention especially on the promotion 
of Bible study, missions, work among 
schoolboys, and inter-university relations. 

The opinion which I formed some time 
ago as to the importance of the Scandi- 
navian Movement has been strongly con- 
firmed by recent observation and experi- 
ences. It is of supreme importance to all 
the Scandinavian lands, for on it clearly 
depends the best life of Church and State. 
It has significance to the student work 
throughout the Continent because a deep 
and thorough work here will have influ- 
ence on other Continental universities. 
Its influence on the score or more of 
Scandinavian Lutheran colleges in 
America, now that the World’s Federa- 
tion has established means of communica- 
tion, is certain to be powerful and in- 
creasing. And when we think of the 
missionary possibilities of this Movement, 
remembering what strong missionaries 
the Scandinavians have always made, 
from the days of the Danish-Halle Mis- 
sion down to our own time, shall not our 
faith claim that its influence may be 
mightily felt even at the ends of the 
earth ? 
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Six conversions are reported from Ed- 
inboro, Pa., Normal School. 


The attendance at the students’ prayer 
meeting at the Hill School is double that 
of last year. 


The Christian Association at the Uni- 
versity of Christiania are taking steps 
toward securing a building. 


At Park College, Mo., there is a Volun- 
teer Band of twenty-eight members, and 
fifty students are studying missions. 


One hundred per cent. more members 
have been secured from the entering 
classes of McGill University than last 
year. 


A large number of delegates from the 
Continental countries are expected at the 
Volunteer Convention in London this 
month. 


A recent report from China shows that 
nearly one-half of the active members of 
the Student Movement there observe the 
“ morning watch.” 


Two bands of five men each were or- 
ganized in Toronto, in December, for 
special evangelistic work during the 
Christmas holidays. 


Seven of the thirteen Student Associa- 
tions in Kentucky have written reporting 
especial help received from the “ Week of 
Prayer ” services. 


The mission study class at Dickinson 
College has an average attendance of sev- 
enteen. A second class in the prepara- 
tory school numbers twelve. 


The number of conversions in connec- 
tion with the work of the Student Asso- 
ciations of China, during the past year, 
has been not less than ninety. 


At the Association Sunday meeting, 
December 10, in the State Agricultural 


College, Brookings, S. Dak., ten men 
decided for the Christian life. 


At Mt. Allison College, Sackville, N. 
B., three students accepted Christ at the 
close of the College Convention of the 
Maritime Provinces in November. 


Randolph-Macon College Association 
has-enrolled twenty students in the mis- 
sion study course. There are three stu- 
dent volunteers in college this year. 


The second annual Presidents’ Confer- 
ence of Ontario and Quebec will be held 
February 12 and 13, at Woodstock, Ont., 
at the close of the Provincial Convention. 


A revised constitution for Associations 
in preparatory schools has just been 
printed. This constitution embodies the 
latest ideas in the organization of fitting 
school work. 


The National Convention of the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of India, in conjunction with the other 
Associations of that country, was held in 
Bombay, December 28 to 31. 


Steps are being taken at Victoria Uni- 
versity, Toronto, to unite the four sepa- 
rate missionary and religious societies 
into one comprehensive organization, 
with the Association as the head. 


At the University of Texas there are 
three Bible classes of twenty-five mem- 
bers. An excellent room has recently been 
nicely furnished and presented to the As- 
sociation by the Board of Regents. 


A mission study class was recently or- 
ganized in the Association at the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. About half the members of the 
Association agreed to enter the class. 


At Drew Theological Seminary the 
Missionary Committee of the Association 
succeeded in getting missionary books for 
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holiday reading into the hands of nearly 
half the men enrolled in the seminary. 


In Dakota University, Mitchell, S. D., 
forty students joined the mission study 
class for the fall term. Sixty men are in 
Bible classes. At a recent meeting eight 
men accepted Christ as Lord and Saviour. 


The trustees of Amity College, lowa, 
have given the Association the use of an 
assembly-room and bath-rooms in a new 
building recently erected. The Associa- 
tion is taking steps to furnish these 
rooms. 


A strong Association has just been or- 
ganized in the Southwestern University, 
at Georgetown, Tex. Of the fifty-six 
members over forty are in Bible classes 
using Sharman’s * Studies in the Life of 
Christ.” 


Mr. F. M. Gilbert leaves the position of 
Intercollegiate Secretary at Boston, to 
become Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. His place 
will be filled temporarily by Mr. William 
C. Pickersgill. 


At the Indiana State Convention 120 
college men were present. The conven- 
tion laid special stress upon the need of 
more vigorous evangelistic and personal 
work. There was a warm response from 
the college delegates. 


A series of six lectures on the “ History 
of the English Bible” is being delivered 
before the Yale Young Men’s Christian 
Association, by Professor Frank K. 
Sanders of Yale University, and has 
aroused much interest. 


For the first time Westminster College 
has launched successful Bible study class- 
es. Four classes are now in operation 
with an average attendance of twenty- 
nine. The International Committee 
Cycle courses are used. 


At Queens University twenty-five men 
have entered group classes to . follow 
“ Studies in the Life of Christ.” This is 
the first organized effort put forth to 


promote Bible study, and a much larger 
enrollment is expected. 


The Association at the A. & M. Col- 
lege, of Texas, has one hundred and 
twenty-five members. Twenty-five men 
are using Sharman’s “ Studies in the Life 
of Christ.” A very successful entertain- 
ment course is conducted. 


The Bible work of the primary depart- 
ment of Toronto University Medical 
school is unusually strong this year. 
More than one-third of the entire enter- 
ing class are enrolled, while the attend- 
ance is about eighty per cent. of the en- 
rollment. 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy, one of the secre- 
taries of the Student Movement of India, 
has recently had a most fruitful tour 
among the colleges and schools of Cey- 
lon. At almost every place the meetings 
resulted in the definite conversion of 
young men. 


At the recent National Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of France, there was a deep spiritual 
movement. Several young men, includ- 
ing at least two students, decided for 
Christ. Sixty-three Associations were 
represented. 


At Kentucky University, Lexington, 
Ky., the faculty granted to the Associa- 
tion the chapel hour on Thursday morn- 
ing, in which to hold their Association 


meeting. Chapel attendance is compul- 
sory, but the attendance upon the meeting 
is left optional. 


Mr. R. J. Wilson, 1900, University Col- 
lege, Toronto, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association to serve 
in the temporary absence of Mr. F. W. 
Anderson, now touring for the Student 
Volunteer Movement among the Cana- 
dian institutions. 


Although only four of last year’s mem- 
bers returned to the Sam Houston Nor- 
mal Institute, at Huntsville, Tex., the As- 
sociation is doing some excellent work. 
For the first time Sharman’s course in 
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Bible study is being used, with eighteen 
men in two classes. 


The Yale Association has inaugurated 
a series of Friday evening socials in the 
large reading-room on the main floor, 
with short addresses by members of the 
faculty. The object is to bring all classes 
of men in the different departments of the 
University together. 


The foreign and Japanese college sec- 
retaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Union of Japan, Messrs. 
Fisher and Hirasawa, have during the 
past session made a very successful tour 
among the Associations and colleges in 
southern and western Japan. 


C. W. Th. Baron van Boetzelaer, one 
of the members of the Dutch Christian 
Students’ Union, is contemplating mak- 
ing a tour throughout the Dutch East 
Indies, and possibly other countries in the 
Far East. His visits will be welcomed 
by the student workers throughout Asia. 


Seventeen group Bible classes with a 
total enrollment of 100 are conducted at 
the University of Minnesota. The em- 
ployment bureau has found permanent 
employment for sixty men. Members of 
the Association have subscribed $350 for 
improvements in the Association build- 


ing. 


The exact date of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation Conference is Au- 
gust 4 to 8, 1900. The place is Le Vau- 
dreuil, about two hours’ ride from Paris, 
France. The possibility of holding a Stu- 
dent Congress of one day in connection 
with the French Exposition is being con- 
sidered. 


Over one-third of the men in Pomona 
College, Claremont, Cal., are in the As- 
sociation Bible Classes. The attend- 
ance at the regular religious meetings of 
the Association numbers more than half 
the college enrollment. The faculty has 
set aside a special room for the use of the 
organization. 


Miss Elizabeth Ross, who for the year 


1899 was Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, begins work 
this month under the auspices of the 
Canadian Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation in organizing Associations in 
the colleges of the Maritime Provinces. 
and Quebec. 


The State Convention of the Associa- 
tions of Kansas was attended by 172 
students representing twenty-two of the 
twenty-four Associations in the State. 
Deep interest was manifested in Bible 
study, missions, and in the problem of 
winning students to become followers of 
Jesus Christ. 


The December meeting of the Boston 
Volunteer League was unique. The so- 
cial part of the evening was devoted to 
working charts (paper) illustrative of 
the condition of the heathen world. Mr. 
S. R. Vinton, formerly Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, was master of ceremonies. 


Indiana University Association has a 
membership of eighty-eight and a Bible 
study enrollment of eighty-four. The 
budget is $1,250, an increase of $1,000 
occasioned by the first general secretary- 
ship. The sum of fifty dollars has been 
pledged to the support of Mr. V. W. 
Helm, International Secretary to Japan. 


At each of three medical schools in 
Cleveland an hour from the schedule 
work for all classes was granted to the 
secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for the presentation of medical mis- 
sions. In two of them—Western Reserve 
and the Homceopathic—the speaker was 
introduced by the respective Deans of the 
institutions. 


The Week of Prayer for young men 
was observed more generally this vear by 
the college Associations of New York 
City than in former years. It was found 
practicable to maintain daily prayer 
meetings at the Club House, at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and at 
Columbia University. Other Associa- 
tions also drew special attention to the 
week. 
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The Iowa University Association is in 
the midst of a canvass for the removal of 
an $8,000 encumbrance from their $35,- 
000 building. The subscriptions received 
are not collectable until the entire $8,000 
is subscribed, and the outlook is good for 
the completion of the canvass during the 
present collegiate year. During two re- 
cent meetings eight men became Chris- 
tians. 


A most enjoyable social gathering of 
the Toronto Volunteer Missionary Union 
was held on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 23, at the China Inland Mission 
House. The Volunteer Union numbers 
ninety-two members, and besides a large 
proportion of these there were present 
also representatives from various Foreign 
Missionary Boards, and several returned 
missionaries. 


The adoption of the three courses of 
Bible study published by the Student As- 
sociation Movement has resulted in an in- 
crease in the number of men following 
the study at the University of Maine. 
Monthly cabinet meetings are held. 
Through the Bible study and the special 
services during the Week of Prayer the 
spiritual life of the Christians was deep- 
ened in marked degree. 


On November 25, Mr. Stuart B. Hanna 
was elected College Secretary for the Pa- 
cific Northwest, which comprises Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and British Colum- 
bia. Mr. Hanna is a graduate of the 
University of Oregon, ’98, where during 
his senior year he was the president of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Last year he was Assistant Secretary of 
the Seattle Association. 


Of the student Associations of Illinois 
thirteen organized personal work during 
the fall term. Twenty-two conversions 
were reported during the term, nineteen 
being where personal work was organ- 
ized. The Week of Prayer at Blackburn 
University, Carlinville, and Grand Prai- 
rie Seminary, Onarga, was productive of 
marked spiritual results, including the 
reaching of unsaved men. 
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The Acadia University Association has 
adopted this year the Cycle of Bible study, 
with marked increase in attendance and 
interest. The classes meet together on 
Sunday afternoon, spending ten minutes 
in devotional exercises, before separating 
into groups for the class study. Nearly 
seventy men are engaged in the work. 
Ten men attended the College Conven- 


tion at Mt. Allison College, Sackville, 
N. B. 


Of the students at Austin College, 
Sherman, Tex., seventy-five per cent. are 
members of the Association; two weekly 
meetings are conducted; there is a class 
of a dozen members in the “ Life of 
Christ,” a mission study class of five, and 
workers’ circle of four: monthly mis- 
sionary meetings are held, and system- 
atic giving will yield $70 for missions. 
Above all, a genuine revival is in prog- 
ress. 


The Association at the University of 
Kansas has inaugurated a card catalogue 
for the use of the Membership Commit- 
tee and the General Secretary. Upon one 
side of the card is recorded the name, 
class, church affiliation, and results of 
successive visits from the Membership 
Committee; the reverse side is used by 
the General Secretary to record calls upon 
members. A card is issued for every 
man in the university. 


At the University of Virginia lecture 
studies of the “ Life of Jesus” are con- 
ducted by Professor Noah K. Davis, 
based on his own harmony. These lec- 
tures prove very helpful to the students in 
Sharman’s course. Dr. Davis’s class. 
meets every Sunday afternoon and has. 
an average attendance of 120. There are 
twenty-five men in two classes in “ Stud- 
ies in the Acts and the Epistles,” and a 
class of fifteen in “ Life of Christ.” 


As far as is known the first high school 
to organize as a special department of a 
city Association is the one at Dayton, O. 
Seventeen charter members are planning 
to develop the high school gymnasium 
class, Bible class, monthly meeting to be 
held by college men, and some kind of a 
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literary society. When the Dayton Asso- 
ciation constructs its new building, it is 
expected that the high school department 
will have rooms for its exclusive use. 


At Ohio Wesleyan University the Fall 
Campaign Committee was, after complet- 
ing that work, turned into a Personal 
Work Committee. Two study classes 
were formed from the committee, these 
classes using Sayford’s “ Personal 
Work,” and meeting every Sunday morn- 
ing. By a change of time of holding the 
regular weekly devotional meeting of the 
Association there has been an increase of 
thirty-seven in the average attendance. 


At Johns Hopkins University five 
Bible study classes and a mission study 
class are in successful operation, all un- 
der student leadership. The library of 
the Association in Levering Hall contains 
1,000 volumes. A deputation of three 
men went from Johns Hopkins Associa- 
tion to Annapolis, December 9, and held 
successful services in St. John’s College, 
Annapolis City Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the United States Naval 
Academy. 





Mr. S. Earl Taylor, Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
sailed from New York on the steamer 
Mesaba, of the Atlantic Transport Line, 
December 16, for England, to attend the 
London Student Volunteer Convention 
early in January. Miss Effie K. Price, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, and Mr. F. M. Gil- 
bert, other members of the delegation 
from the North American Student Move- 
ments, sailed December 23, on the Curard 
steamer Etruria. 


A training conference was held in 
Boston, at the Technology Student 
House, December 15 to 17, the special 
object of which was to develop the lower 
classmen to assume the responsibility of 
leadership. The spiritual element was 
kept well to the front and the conference 
proved to be a distinct uplift. The speak- 
ers and leaders included Messrs. S. M. 
Sayford, H. W. Hicks, S. R. Vinton, 
Fred. M. Gilbert, and Dr. C. W. Ottley. 
Five two-hour sessions were held. 


The Society of Inquiry of Andover 
Theological Seminary, which was found- 
ed by the men of “ Haystack Prayer 
Meeting” fame, has sent out over 250 
missionaries. On its roll may be found 
the names of some of the most famous 
missionaries of the century. It is inter- 
esting to note that this society, even prior 
to 1827, was seeking to promote inter- 
seminary relationships. Letters were 
written to all of the leading seminaries of 
this country, and also to Holland, Scot- 
land, and England. 





The first church student service of the 
college year under the auspices of the stu- 
dents’ club, New York City, was held in 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, on Sun- 
day evening, December 10. The pastor, 
the Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D., who 
soon enters his new field of labor in 
Princeton University, preached on the 
“Tour Dimensions of Character,” as de- 
picted in the life of Joseph. The large 
church auditorium was completely filled 
with a magnificent body of men and 
women students and their friends. 


One of the strong features of Christian 
work done under the auspices of the As- 
sociation at William and Mary College is 
the courses of Friday night lectures on 
practical themes given by Dr. Charles E. 
Bishop. These are largely attended and 
are helpful as well as highly instruc- 
tive. The Association has also arranged 
for a course of lectures on “ The Bible as 
Literature,” to be given by Dr. John L. 
Hall, Professor of English. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary is well organized and very 
helpful to the Association by caring for 
the reading-room. 


Two important Association confer- 
ences for colored men were held during 
December. One at Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, S. C., December 1 to 3, 
which included the Associations of South 
Carolina and Eastern Georgia; and the 
other conference was held at Norfolk, 
Va., December 28 to 31, including the As- 
sociations of Virginia, North Carolina, 
West Virginia and Maryland. Arrange- 
ments are also being made for confer- 
ences in January and February to be held 
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at Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala., and at Nashville, 
Tenn. 


The officers and committee-men of the 
New York City Intercollegiate were ten- 
dered their annual reception by the 
Ladies’ Advisory Board at the Club 
House, on Saturday evening, December 
9g. The house in its remodeled condition 
presented a very attractive appearance. 
The parlors were thronged during the 
evening with the student leaders and the 
friends of the work. Charles Bulkley 
Hubbell, formerly President of the Board 
of Education and the Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, spoke, and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Glee Club Quartet sang. 


The Dalhousie University Association 
conducts a Sunday afternoon lecture 
course, addressed by the most able Chris- 
tian educators and professional men of 
the Lower Provinces. The lectures are 
attended by men and women students in 
large numbers, from all faculties. Ten 
men attended the college convention at 
Mt. Allison College. On Sunday, No- 
vember 26, the evening service of the 
Park Street Methodist church, in Hali- 
fax, was given over to the Dalhousie As- 
sociation for a rally of students, which 
was attended by nearly 300 young men 
and women in addition to several hundred 
members of the church and friends of the 
University. 


At the University of Wisconsin the 
Association employment bureau has fur- 
nished work to forty-five men who are 
earning their way through the University. 
Twenty-five workers room in the Asso- 
ciation house. So good a reputation has 
the house acquired that the rooms are at 
a premium, and many parents have writ- 
ten to the Association officers, begging 
that their sons be admitted to a place 
where comfort and good fellowship are 
attended by healthy moral influences. 
Sixty men have taken up systematic daily 
Bible study in seven classes. Two hun- 
dred freshmen have been called upon in 
their rooms. The results of this feature 
are very encouraging. The membership 
is 225. 
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Forty-two of the sixty men at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
N. b., are members of the Association. 
The average attendance at the Associa- 
tion meeting is twenty, though the Uni- 
versity is located one mile from the city 
where the students, with few exceptions, 
reside. Twenty-six men attend regularly 
upon three Bible classes following the 
regular courses. A normal training class 
for Bible class leaders, conducted by the 
president of the Association, includes 
three teachers from the University and 
four from the Normal School of the city, 
where there are four classes at work, 
three among the women and one among 
the men. Monthly missionary meetings 
are held and a mission study class sup- 
ported. 


The University of Chicago Association 
has just organized an Advisory Commit- 
tee. It has been especially fortunate in the 
men who have consented to serve on the 
committee. Mr. Isao Hata, a Japanese 
student in the Divinity School, is leading 
a mission study class of twelve in the 
study of Japan. The class in “ Social 
Evils of the Non-Christian World,” has 
an enrollment of twenty-three men who 
are studying for the ministry. The di- 
vinity section holds a daily prayer meet- 
ing in the Association rooms, which is 
well attended. There are six or eight 
prayer groups on or near the campus 
formed for personal work. The members 
of the Association were greatly helped by 
some of the addresses delivered at the 
Western Conference of City and Railroad 
Associations, which held its conference at 
the University, December 5 to 8. 


Hints on the Winter Course of 
Mission Study, I.-IV. 


The present course, being biographical, 
enables the student to study missions in a 
most interesting way. While their char- 
acter and the work accomplished by these 
missionaries is the first interest, the back- 
ground must not be forgotten. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are made with the 
hope that they may aid the reader in gain- 
ing from the study of these six lives the 
utmost possible benefit. 
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1. Study with a view to discovering 
the man in the making. Ancestry and 
early training have much to do with one’s 
after usefulness, and still more important 
is the special preparation for life gained 
from school or college and in other more 
practical ways. Gardiner’s naval career 
can alone account for his life as a mis- 
sionary, while Gilmour could not have 
done his work without the scholastic 
preparation that was his. Family influ- 
ences, the ideals held before one, consid- 
erations leading to a life decision, world 
outlook, ete., should all be carefully noted 
as these biographies are being studied. 

2. Closely related to the foregoing is 
the character study that should differen- 
tiate this course from those on fields, for 
example. Noting strong and weak traits 
is of little value unless accompanied by 
an examination of the effect of such 
strength or weakness on the inner de- 
velopment or outward activities of the 
individual. How far did Egede’s com- 
parative failure as a spiritual force de- 
pend upon himself? What were the de- 
fects which lost him influence with the 
natives? What were the elements resid- 
ing in Coan which enabled God to use 
him so powerfully? 

3. These studies may be a valuable aid 
in the way of teaching the student to pro- 
ject himself into an alien environment. 
Gilmour has the power to open his read- 
ers’ eyes on Mongolian scenes and upon a 
street chapel in Peking; but most biog- 
raphies call for an energetic use of the 
attention and imagination. Note each 
point as it comes up and let it enter as an 
element into the picture that is being 
formed on the mind. Sympathy with the 
Fuegian or Greenlander is impossible 
without this power. Try to think the 
thoughts of the men and women who are 
labored with. Seize upon those factors 
that make for righteousness among even 
degraded peoples. While environment is 
not everything, it is too important to be 
neglected. 

4. A very valuable outcome of such a 
study is the actual facing of problems 
confronting the missionary. So hopeless 
do they seem to some that Nansen ceases 
to cope with them, and boldly character- 
izes the work of Egede and his successors 
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as worse than useless. Not so Charles 
Darwin, who marveled at what the suc- 
cessors of Gardiner had accomplished 
among equally hopeless men. Keep in a 
note-book any such problems, and see 
how they are answered by the work of 
these missionaries or by those of other 
fields. ‘This is especially commended to 
all prospective missionary candidates. 

5. Having realized missionary difficul- 
ties, be sure and learn from these and 
other apostolic lives the invaluable les- 
sons of experience. And remember that 
it is quite as essential to note the causes 
of failure as it is to discover the secrets 
of success. 

6. In all this study rise above the idea 
of acquiring a given amount of new 
knowledge. This is not a study in mathe- 
matics, but an attempt to learn the beauty 
and possibilities of an earnest Christian 
life as it strives to renovate other dark- 
ened minds and souls. Much informa- 
tion usable in one’s personal culture is 
here to be found. Inspirations are here 
to be gained that will help not only the 
student, but those to whom he may pub- 
licly or in private impart the lessons that 
he has found in this little text-book. All 
study-class members should be stronger 
and better because of pondering the story 
of these heroes of the faith, and through 
them the atmosphere of their institutions 
should be purer and more ideal. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


People and Missions of the Sunrise 
Kingdom 


Reports from the colleges and universi- 
ties show that some of the most successful 
missionary meetings held have been 
those at which the best things discovered 
in the study-class work on a given theme 
are massed and presented to the whole 
body of students. As many such classes 
have just concluded the study of “ Japan 
and Its Regeneration,” this plan which 
has already proved so successful ought 
to be tried. 

1. Naturally the leader of the meeting 
should be either the leader of the study- 
class, or else should confer freely with 
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him as to material and participants. So, 
too, the speakers may most profitably be 
chosen from the membership of the class, 
unless there are unusually strong men 
outside this membership who can be in- 
duced to take part. 

2. Four leading addresses should be 
planned for with the idea of making 
strong impressions as to these points. 
The topics of the addresses may be as fol- 
lows: (1) “ The Land of the Rising Sun.” 
This should be as graphic as it can be 
made. A sketch map on the board can be 
used to indicate the location of places 
famous for their beauty, or for their con- 
nection with Japan’s history. (2) The 
people of this remarkable Empire should 
be discussed by the most discriminating 
speaker available. In some institutions 
where Japanese students are in residence, 
one of them may dress in his national cos- 
tume anu add any criticisms of this ac- 
count of his countrymen that he thinks 
are demanded. If several Japanese are in 
residence, let their strongest representa- 
tive present the entire topic. (3) The re- 
ligions of the Empire should be de- 
scribed, though not in too great detail. 
The speaker should have in mind those 
points which are helpful to the mission- 
ary, and others which are stumbling- 
blocks in the way of Japanese acceptance 
of Christianity. (4) The leading address 
and the one given the most time will be 
upon the work of missions in the Empire. 
Let comparatively little stress be laid 
upon the history of Catholic and Protest- 
ant beginnings, and thus leave time for a 
clear account of the work of recent Prot- 
estant effort. 

3. The material for the above address- 
es is suggested in the Bibliography of 
“Japan and Its Regeneration,” and will 
already have been worked through by the 
study-class so that the best can be im- 
mediately referred to. If the audience 
is not likely to number over fifty, consid- 
erable use can be made of pictures in 
books, or of photos, and in some cases of 
Japanese curios. 

4. In some audiences the fourth speak- 
er may deem it wise to make an appeal for 
actual service in Japan, but this is not ad- 
vised unless strong students compose the 
audience. In still others, a special refer- 
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ence may be made to the Association ac- 
tivities of the Empire, and if Mr. G. M. 
Fisher or Mr. V. W. Helm is known, 
their work may be enlarged upon. 


A Call for Volunteers 


HE Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church needs at 
once four ordained men, for India, Persia, 
China, and the Philippine Islands respec- 
tively, three medical missionaries (men), 
two for Persia and one for the Philippine 
Islands, and a teacher (man) for Chili. 
Other men, both ordained and medical, 
will be needed later to fill other vacan- 
cies for which men must be sent out next 
year. Twenty-five to thirty is the best 
age, and the climatic risks are such that it 
is doubtful whether men with children 
should respond. The Board will be 
obliged to make the most rigid investiga- 
tion as to spiritual, intellectual, and phys- 
ical qualifications, for the places require 
men of high grade. Men who are defec- 
tive in health, in education, or in fitness 
for successful personal work for Christ 
should not apply. The Board’s policy is 
to send out a few picked leaders, rather 
than a multitude of common men. 
Address for the necessary instructions 
and application blanks the Rev. Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Reviews 


“ Personal Work.” By S. M. Sayford, 
M.A. New York: International Com- 
mittee Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations. 


This book helps to meet a very real 
need. The first chapter sounds out clearly 
the call to this method of service. The 
succeeding three or four chapters deal 
with such questions as what manner of 
man the worker should be, his spiritual 
equipment, training, and methods, while 
the final chapters abound in illustrations 
from the Scriptures and experience, and 
set forth the abundance of opportunity 
for this service. Special attention may be 
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called to the fifth chapter, on methods. 
Here the author has gathered up out of 
his life of rich experience, the methods 
which have been used of God in His deal- 
ing with men. And herein lies one of the 
elements which makes this book so valu- 
able a contribution to this field of work. 
It sets forward vividly and makes real the 
experiences through which the Christian 
must pass, who serves his Master as a 
personal worker. Another element of 
value in the book is the stress which is 
laid on the use of God’s Word in personal 
dealing, and the citation of a large num- 
ber of references to Scripture passages 
which have been instrumental in helping 
men to a knowledge of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. It offers warnings 
against unwise methods, and yet holds up 
the possibilities of service open even to 
the followers of Christ who have the most 
limited opportunities. 

It is very fitting that mention be made 
here of a book which Mr. Sayford recom- 
mends very highly, and to which he ex- 
presses his indebtedness for suggestions. 
This book is “ Ways to Win,” by Mr. Dy- 
son Hague, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Halifax. It was written as a call to ser- 
vice on the part of the young men of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. It is full of 
suggestions to those who count it a privi- 
lege to follow in the Master’s steps in this 
service. That worker is wise who care- 
fully studies “ Personal Work” and 
“ Ways to Win.” 


“ Pilkington of Uganda.” By Charles 
F. WHarford-Battersby, M.A., M.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company: New 
York, Chicago, Toronto, 1899. Price, 
$1.50. 


Dying st an age briefer by one year 
than that of his Lord, Pilkington had 
done much for Africa’s redemption. 
Those thirty-two and a half years are 
here depicted with rare power by one who 
knew him well. His home, Cambridge 
days, his missionary call, African march- 
es, civil war, language study, mutiny, 
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revival scenes, his furlough when all were 
stirred at the Liverpool Volunteer Con- 
vention and elsewhere by his ringing ap- 
peals, Uganda’s pentecostal church, the 
second mutiny,and our hero’s death in the 
battle of the banana gardens pass before 
one in rapid and interesting succession. 
Africa’s loss of a man of strong intel- 
lectual power—a worthy continuator of 
Mackay—the check upon translational 
and other labors which enlisted his whole 
heart, and the silence of that voice which 
was a clarion call to British students and 
the Church of England, is partly compen- 
sated for by the lessons of this memoir. 
Volunteers cannot read its pages prayer- 
fully and go out to the field with anything 
less than Pilkington’s equipment, and if 


‘this were done, his early death would 


prove a most fruitful seed-corn. We 
earnestly wish that this volume, one of 
the best missionary biographies of the 
past two years, might be widely read and 
pondered. 


“ Survey of the Christian Student Move- 
ments of the World.” New York: 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Price, twenty cents. 


This, the latest publication of the Fed- 
eration, is a 52-page pamphlet giving in 
detail the reports for the year ending 
February 28, 1899, of all the Movements 
composing the world organization. Ev- 
ery part of the world, where there is 
organized Christian work among stu- 
dents, is represented, and just those facts 
are given which one would like to know 
who is keenly interested in the progress 
of Christ’s Kingdom among this special 
and influential class. Encouraging re- 
sults secured, problems to be faced, and 
the general status of the work in each 
country are given. The increasing 
strength of the Federation bond has cre- 
ated a demand for such a pamphlet. No 
one who desires to be conversant with 
Christian work among students in its 
larger outlines will fail to obtain this pub- 
lication. 











